“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scrifitures daily, whether those things were 
30.”—* Prove all things; hold fust that which is good.” —Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Meeting : 


To account for the origin of evil puzzled 
the ancient, as it now puzzles the modern 
philosophers and divines ; and the reason 
is, that they have sought for the cause, 
beyond, or out of themselves. ‘The Pla- 
tonists maintained that “matter from its 
nature, possesses a blind and refractory 
force, from whicli arises in it a propensity 
to disorder and deformity; and that this 
is the cause of all the imperfection which 
appears in the works of God, and the ori- 
gin of evil. Matter, they conceived, re- 
sists the will of the Supreme Artificer, so 
that he cannot possibly execute his de- 
signs, but wills, as far as it is possible, eve- 
ry thing good, and nothing evil.” 

To this scheme it was objected, that as 


_God must be reputed the author of mat- 


ter itself, the defects in it must be ulti- 
mately ascribed to him. To remove this 
difficulty, the doctrine of fute was intro- 
duced, viz’: “that evil was the necessary 
consequence of that eternal necessity to 
which the great whole, comprehending 
both Ged and nature, was subject.” 

Others again, not liking this theory, 
e Supposed the existence of a malevolent 
frincipile, or God, directly ofifosed to the 
good one: hence they derived corruption 
and death, diseases, griefs, mischicfs, 
frauds, and villainies, whilst from the good 
being they deduced nothing but good.” 
Such were the opinions of the Magi, Man- 
ichians, &c and which opinions were pro- 
bably carried, as before observed, by the 
Jews, after their captivity among the Per- 
Vol. II—No. XUE  N 


sians, to Jerusalem, where they prevailed 


in the daysof our Saviour. 
The autho, ynder review, maintains, 


with some exCeptions, these latter views. 
He does not give to the “malignant. be- 
ing,” the attribute of eternity. Accord- 
ing to him, he had a beginning some time 
before the world was created, being 
brought forth in Heaven! Peter and 
Jude are quoted to prove this origin. One 
difficulty, however, presents here, which 
the author has not attempted to remove. 
These writers represent the falien angels 
as “bound in everlasting chains, unto the 
judgment of the great day”: whereas, 
the evil spirit, according to K. Bates, is a 
being “possessing the power of action’’;— 
roams at large, and has the divine attri- 
bute of being every where present at the 
same moment of time, for he is “the 
source of all evil’! 

The author has made some extracts 
from the writings of Fox, Barclay, and 
Penn, to prove the belief of the Society at 
large in the personality of the evil princi- 
ple. The following is an extract from the 
writings of J’rancis Howgill,* who was 
cotemporary with G. Fox,and than which, 
none amongst the primitive Friends was 
more enlightened, or more highly esteem- 
ed: 


“Now the serpent was more subtile 
than all the beasts of the field; for that 
was his nature in which he was created, 
and it was good in the motion of the pow- 
er; and therefore Christ said, “be wise 
as serpents, yet as harmless as doves ;” 
and though the serpent was wise and sub- 
tile, more than all the beasts of the field, 
till he acted and moved without com- 


mandment, and out of the motion of the 


* Howgiil’s Works, fol. 185--9, edit. 
of 1676. 
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power he was not cursed; he that can re- |] of Truth, and abode not in it, and they ali 


ceive it let him ; but he moved in the sub- 
tilty and wisdom, out of the light, out of 
the power, and went out of the truth, out 
of his place, without commandment or 
authority from the power, and acted and 
spoke of himself, out of the power, and 
out of the truth, as it is written, Jod, viii. 
44. “ When he speaketh a lye, he speak- 
eth of his own, for he is a liar, and the fa- 
ther of it;” now he knew there was a law 
and command, not to eat of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil; for God 
had forbidden it; now he went out of the 
power without commandment, of his own 
accord, without motion; now he went 
and talked with the woman, and she was | 
good before, being in the motion of the 
life and power, she also looked out, and 
riot in the power, and reasoned with him 
out of power, contrary to commandment, 
beyond the command, or before the pow- 
er, and said unto the serpent, “We may 
eat of all, but the tree of Knowledge of 
Good and Evil, we may not eat, lest we 
die ;” this she knew, and the serpent 
knew; now the Tree of Knowledge was 
good in the power’s motion, though not to 
live upon, or for food ; for it was not good 
for food; therefore God, the Truth, the 
Life, the Power, did forbid to taste of it, or 
to eat of that tree, but the serpent out of 
the power,and the v © nan out of the power, 
harkened to him that was out of the truth, 
who turned the truth that God had spo- 


and harkened unto him, and eat of the 
Tree of Knowledge without the power, 
and she looked out, and the eye ran out 
from the Life, from the Power, and was 
deceived, and did eat of the Knowledge, 
without the Power, without the Life ; and 
she also tempted the man, and the tempta- 
tion entered into, 2 _giound which was 
blessed before and good in the motion of 
the Liie, of the Power; but she having 
transgressed, contrary to the command, 
and the man received it, contrary to the 
command, without the motion of the 


Power, or the Life that all was to move 
in; healso going out of the Power, re- 
ceived it in, and fed upon Knowledge with- 
eut the Life, witHout the Power, out of 
the ‘Truth, he became one with the wo- 
man, with the serpent, who went out 


were disjointed and cut off from the Life 
and the Power; and here was the begin- 
ning of the father of lies, and of him who 
spoke of himself, out of the Power, out of 
the truth, and his beginning is without 
foundation ; now he that is wise in heart, 
read his generation, or who made him; 
now appeared the angel of the bottomless 
pit, and not before, and made war against 
the Power, against the Lamb ; and so the 
heart of man was turned away from obey- 
ing and feeding upon the Power, to obey 
and feed upon Knowledge without the 
Life or Power; and here was the first 
transgression, out of the Power and the 
motion of the light, which made all things 
good ; and so as this knowledge was fed 
ufion and grew, man died unto the Life, 
unto the Power and Wisdom and Domin- 
ion that he had over all that God had 
made, he lost, and so died unto the Pow- 
er, and lived upon knowledge without the 
Power, and now became afraid of the 
Power, because he was in the transgres- [ 
sion of it. And thus the serpent who was [ | 
most subtile, went out of the truth, and | 


acted in sin, and led into transgression; |] 
and so there became fear where there was | 7 


none, and shame where there was none, 
and nakedness where there was no na- 
kedness, before the Power was died unto, 
which was their clothing in righteousness, 
and there wasa_ hiding place sought by 
him, who before iniquity needed no hiding 
place ; and this is the foundation and be- 
ginning of that seed in the transgression, 
which shall call to the mountains to cover 
them, and to hide them from the wrath 
of the Lamb.” Wow hell was formed, 
and the bottomless pit sprang up, and the 


angel thereof ruled and advanced, and the | 


Lamb was slain” —“ Now came the mis- 
erable estate in, that which led him into 
transgression grew, and he in it, and to be 
at unity with it, and he grew in the de- 
vouring beastly nature”—* God hath re- 
vealed to me by his spirit that which is 
now sfioke, and he shall bear me record 
that my witness is true: also that of God 
in every man’s conscience, when the buok 
of conscience shall be opened and the se- 
crets of all hearts revealed, shall bear 
witness that this is true.” 

According to the above extract from 
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P. Howgill, it may be observed: 1. That | 


the serpent was created good, and was 
not cursed until he acted “ out of the mo- 
tion of the power.” 2. That “here was 
the beginning of the father of lies” —“ and 
not before.” 3. That the falling away of 
the first man was progressive, for “ as this 
knowledge was fed upon and gre 
died unto the life.’ 4. That the “evil | 

seed” is not an inheritance, but is sowed | 
in every man the moment he disobeys, for 
“this is the foundation and beginning of | 
the seed in the transgression.” 5. That | 


this “ evil seed”’ is produced by the growth | | 


of “the devouring beastly nature.” 6. 
That for the ground of the writer’s belief 


we are referred, not to the history of a re- | 


velation, made toother men, in other times, 


but “God,” says he, “hath revealed to | 


me by his spirit, that which is now spoke.” 
Neither is the appeal made, for the truth | 
of his doctrine, to men or books, but to | 


| 


“ that of God in every man’s conscience.” | 


These opinions of F. Howsgill, are the | 


same, as to the substance of them, as those | 


delivered by some enlightened ministers | 


of the gospel, in our own days : and it must | 
be acknowledged that they are very dif- ; 
ferent from the views given in the chapter | 


before me. 


Our worthy predecessor, i in | 


appealing to “that of God in every man’s | | 


conscience,” pursued that course which 
all his brethren and cotemporaries adopt- 
ed, in their ministerial labours. They 
well knew that to appeal to any other evi- 


dence, would be coming far short of that 


foundation, on which alone the truths of | 
Christianity must forever rest. In the | 
book before us are marks, my friends, of 


a falling off from this old foundation. Here | Standoff—it is long since we saluted each | 


we are referred tomen, to books, to tra- | 


dition,—here an implicit belief is inculca- | 
ted—here is a dwelling upon the letter | 


that killeth. But in the other case is an | lives and conversation are without re- 


appeal—a_ strong, irresistible appeal 


“to that of God in every man’s con- 
science.” It is to this that every knee | 
must bow, and every tongue confess : and 
whatever opinions a man may profess to 
believe or to reject, if “ that of God in his 
conscience” accuse him not—if no direct 
appeal can be made to this quarter for 
evidence respecting them, they may be 
very safely viewed as among the no7-es- 


. sentiale im religion, in respect to that man, 


and on which no accountability can rest ; 
for where nothing is given—where that 
of God in the conscience sheds no light 
or bears no testimony—th ae 


required. 
Such, ger- matters treat- 


vuapter of the work un- 
u.s review. They have no relation to 
things discovered by that of God in the 
conscience : hence they are not compre- 
hended in the Christian system, and no 
loss, I think, would have been sustained 
had you rejected the whole of the chap- 
ter. Nay, I cannot but regret that you 
have permitted it to be published, be- 
cause it will feed, and Keep alive, the spi- 
rit of religious controversy, and will tend 
to draw off the mind from that of God in 
every man’s conscience, to matters of 
speculation, to a looking ouéward for the 
great adversary of his happiness, whilst 
his * greatest enemies are those of his 
own household”; and also to an outward 
Saviour, whilst that of God in the con- 
science—* Christ within, the hope of glo- 


| ry,” remains to be, as it ever has been, 


the only Saviour to the ends of the earth. 
An enemy to Creeds. 


— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE BEREAN, 


If the following dialogue comports with 


the design of the Berean, please insert it, 
and oblige thy friend 
STENOGRAPHICUS. 


CITY DIALOGUES. 
AIMWELL AND STANDOFF. 


Aimwell. 1am glad to see thee, friend 


other in a friendly way! 
Standoff. Why, neighbour Aimwell, 
we live in strange times: many whose 


proach, and who we supposed were good 
Christians, have lately erred from the 
faith, denying the plainest scripture doc- 


| trines; and I have felt myself bound net 


to salute such by the way. 

Aim. 1 have observed for some time 
past that thou avoidedst me, and when 
we met in the street thou didst not 
speak to me, nor even notice me by a 
friendly nod! Hast thou ranked me with 


those who have “erred frem the faith >’” 
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Stand. To be candid with thee, neigh- | | 
bour Aimwell, must tell thee Ihave. 
Aim. What reason have I given thee , 
to rank me with infidels? 

Staud. Some time ago a travelling 
friend was at our meeting—he preached | | 
unsound doctrine, and yet I observed after | 
meeting, that thou invitedst him to thy | 
house ! 
Aim. 1 am ignorant of what thou say- | 
est respecting his doctrines. But ought | 
any man’s errors to exclude him from the | 
rites of hospitality? Do not the scrip- | 
tures exhert us “to entertain strangers?” | 
I confess to thee, I would have entertain- | 
ed him with all the kindness in my pow-. | 
er, even if I had known him to be in er- | 
yor! Unkindness I believe makes few | 
proselytes ! 
Stand: Herein thou disregardest the | 
plain direction of the holy scriptures, | 
which tell us that if any come untows who! | 
abide not in the doctrine of Christ, we are 
not to receive them into our houses, nei- | 
ther bid them God speed. 


Aim. The doctrhhe of Christ was the. 
doctrine of love or charity, exemplified in 
his life, precepts, and conversation. Iam | 
not sensible that..my.driend was wanting | 
herein. But according to thy creed, I 
ought to commune with none but those _ : 
who tinite with me in every point that Z| 
may call “a doetrine of Christ.” Thy 


charity seems to me very narrow! By | 
thy rule I must shut my door against all 
who differ from mein opinion! 
Stand. Yes, certainly, if thy opinions | 
be consonant tothe holy scriptures! i 
Aim. Thy views seem to me unworthy | 
of the Divine Character, who “causeth |, 
his sun to rise upon the evil and the good, | 
and his rain to descend upon the just and , ! 
the unjust.” —I think Christ ate with pub- | 
licans and sinners. 
_ Stand. A man may be a sinner and yet | 
no heretic. , 
fim. Here we differ. Sin appears to. 
me the worst kind of Heresy. It cuts a | 
man of from communion with God: and | 
his Church, The sinner is a genuine 
schismatic! | 
S:and. Thou seemest to think lightly 
of error in matters of faith! | 
Aim. ‘Thou to have said, 
matiers of opinion! Christ commended || 


the Aeterodox, but charitable Samaritan, 
and reproved the Orthodox but unfeeling 
Priest and Levite ! 

Stand. “ Without faith it is impossible. 
to please God.” | 

Aim. The faith there spoken of isa di-~ 
vine frrincifle, which “ worketh by love 
and purifieth the soul ;” that is tosay— 
it makes a man honest to his neighbour, 
kind and compassionate to the needy and 
affiicted—and humble before God. When 
our hearts are upright, error of opinion 
prevents not this principle from operating. 
Thus it wrought on Peter—first it sent 
him to the house of Cornelius,—and there 
it corrected his mistake! 

Stand. I told thee before, and I repeat 
it, because it is scripture language, “if 
any come unto us. who abide not in the 
doctrine of Christ, we are not to receive 
them into our houses, nor bid them, God 
speed.” 

Aim. Thy application of the passage is 
uncharitable, and beside the mark. The 
apostle is there speaking of evil doers and 
transgressors, as thou mayest see by the 


| text. 2 John, 9, 10, 11. 


Stand. A heretic:is a transgressor and 
evil doer. 

Aim. Thou oughtest to have said, @ 
transgressor and an evil doer is a heretic. 
The friend I invited to my house was 
neither. He came in love and good will, 
and in love and good will I received him. 
Thiet is all my fault. 

Svand. Heretics have love and good 
will for each other ! 

iim. Well, friend Standoff, to tell thee 
the truth, I would rather be a loving her- 
etic, than an orthodox hater of my bro- 
ther!  Persecutors have always been 
found on what they term “the Orthodox 
sie, of the question.” 

Stand. | am not for persecution. I nei- 
ther want to hang thee. nor burn thee. 

Aim. | am glad thou hast so much 
Charity: it would be well if thou couldest 
extend it a little further. Try to tolerate 
‘me as long as my opinions neither injure 
my neighbour nor make mea worse man, 

Stand. Then thou wouldest advise me 
not to lock the Stable-door until after my 
horse has run away. 

Aim. Takeas much care of thy own 
horse as it pleaseth thee—yet I would not 
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nave thee beat thy horse on the pre- 
sumption that he might leave thee. The 
best way to judge of a tree is by its fruits; 
this we are taught by him who never 
taught amiss. 

Stand. But I cannot bearthy Opinions. 
They savour of heresy! 

Aim. I like not thine. Neither do I 


_approve of thy fractice. It seems to 


manifest too much of the old leaven; and 
yet I would not quarrel with thee on that 
account. Asto my opinions they are such 
as cleave to me after patient investigation | 
and diligent inquiry. Canst thou say as 
much for thine? 

Stand. I do not desire to say as much! 
Dost thou think a Christian at liberty to 
hunt for opinions? The scriptures are 
my standard! 

Aim. The Christian standard is higher 
than thine and far more certain. It is the 
Light of Christ in the Soul—a Teacher 
that cannot be removed into a Corner. 


‘ It wants neither translation nor commen- 


tary. Thine needs both, and after all the 
best men of all societies differ about its 
meaning. 

Stand. Nevertheless it is the best owé- 
ward rule as Barclay acknowledgeth. 

Aim. I grant the truth of what he saith, 
and thereby he intimateth that there is a 
detter rule, even an inward one. Let us 
hear him on this subject. “The princi- 
pal rule of Christians under the Gospel is 
not an outward letter, or Law outwardly 
written and delivered, but an inward 
spiritual Law engraven on the heart, the 
Law of the Spirit of life, the Word that is 
nigh in the heart and in the mouth. But 
the Letter of Scripture is outward, of 
itself a dead thing ; a mere declaration of 
good things but not the things them- 
selves.” 

Stand. I doubt thou misquotes Barclay. 

Aim. 1 would have thee examine for 
thyself if thou canst find liberty to hunt | 
for opinions. 

Stand. 1 do not like to hear so much said 
of the Holy Spirit as a Guide—unstadle | 
Christians make a fi" etence to it, to justify | 
their wild notions. 

lim, And thou quotest the Scriptures 
to justify uncharitable conduct. 

Stand. No conduct is uncharitable that 
accordeth with the Scriptures. 


Aim. Not ifthey be rightly understood 
and applied. T his is the great point: 
We need the Holy Spirit to open them to 

| our understanding, that we may rightly ap- 
ply them. We need it asa Guide, and our 
predecessors always taught that it was 
safe and sufficient without any auxiliary. 

Stand. 1 admit it as a guide, but I assert 
that the scriptures must determine 


whether it guide us in the path, of truth 

or error. 

Aim. Thou admittest then that it may 
' guide usinto error, and then these who 

have not the Scriptures may seek the 

truth in vain! Our primitive friends 
taught a different doctrine. They held 

_that the Holy Spirit must determine 

_ whether our notions of Scripture were 
, true or false. Barclay declares that our 

| present translation is in divers. places 

| “corrupted and perverted.”* How then 
| without a superior instructor can we 
know whether they teach us truly ? 

| Stand. They have been tested by the 

severest criticism of the most learned 

men, and have stood the scrutiny, they 
have come out of the fire like gold that 

. has been tried, the purer for the trial! 

_ dAliim. And yet no two sects are agreed 
upon Scripture doctrines. The most 
learned differ widely from each other— 
even the best members of the same reli- 
gious Society are not united on doctrinal 
subjects, as thou very well knowest, 
Who shall determine which is right? 

Stand. Unlesss the raembers are wil- 
ling to submit tothe judgement of their 
elder brethren I cannot see how matters 
are to be settled. 

Aim. Thou teachest the doctrine of 
implicit faith; he that embraces it has no 
faith of his own. Besides, our elder 
brethren are divided amongst themselves. 
_ How shall I know with whom to unite 
myself? Will the Scriptures inform me ? 
, Stand. I doubt not if thou wouldest 
| read them with a right disposition of 
| mind thou mightest distinguish truth 

from error. 

Aint. [have read them diligently and 

i with sincere desires to be rightly instruct- 

_ ed—I think my prayers have been an- 


* See Note to the reader at the end 
of his catechism. 
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swered; and yet thou and I differ in 
judgement on many subjects—Some of 
which thou deemest essential—l1 deem 
them non-essential. 

Stand. What dost thou deem the es- 
sentials of the Christian religion ; 

Aim, To “do justly—love mercy, and 
walk humbly with God.’’—to “love God 
above all things and our neighbour as 
ourselves.” SodoingI delieve God will 
graciously accept us !—What more think- 
est thou is necessary to salvation ?—a 
CREED? 

Stand, I think thou hast unwittingly 
propounded “ a creed.” 

Aim. lf thou understandest it so, let us 
put our names toit. Itis one in which 
wecan all agree! He that shunneth a 
Brother, because of a difference on other 
points, erreth against it. 

Stand. I will see thee again on these 
subjects. Farewell. 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 
Relation of Pain to Moral Character. 


“Pain is of advantage to the moral 
character in two ways,—as warning from 
vice by the penalties attached to vicious 
conduct,—and as giving strength to virtue, 
by the benevolent wishes which it awakes 
and fosters, and by the very sufferings 
themselves, which are borne with a feel- 
ing of moral approbation. 

“That pain, in many instances, warns 
and saves from vice, I scarcely stop to 
prove. It is in this way, indeed, that our 
bodily ailments become, morally, so im- 
portant. How much of temperance arises 
from them! The headach, the sickness, 
the langour, the more lasting disease, 
may, indeed, have little effect in over- 
coming habits of confirmed debauchery ; 
but, which is of far more importance, how 
many slight and temporary indulgences 
in vice, do they prevent from being con- 
firmed into habits. How many ingenious 
and noble minds are there, which, at a pe- 
riod of life when it is so difficult to resist 
example, that offers itself in the seduc- 
tive form of pleasure, would pass, from 
excess to excess, and lose gradually all 
‘depacity of better wishes, but for those 
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ailments, which may be considered almost 
as a sort of Jdodily conscience,—a con- 
science that reproaches for the past, and 
that, in reproaching for the past, calls to 
beware of the future. In addition to this, 
however, as warning not from intemper- 
ance merely, but from every sfiecies of 
vice, is the conscience, which most truly 
deserves that name,—the sense of self- 
degraddtion, when we have acted ina 
manner unworthy of a being so nobly 
gifted,—that dreadful voice, which it is 
impossible to fly, because it is with us 
wherever we may fly, and which we can 
still only in one manner, by acting so as to 
merit not its silence only, but its applause. 

“Such, independently of the beneficial 
influence of the fears of futurity, which 
religion suferadds, are the advantages of 
pain, as warning from vice. By the kind- 
ness of our Creator, there is a connection 
established between that bodily indul- 
gence,—which does not merely occupy 
the ¢ime of virtue, but renders us incapa- 
ble of virtue, and a bodily uneasiness,— 
that reminds us for what more important 
purposes we were formed ; and by a still 
more salutary provision, there is a con- 
nection still more permanent, by which 
the commission of a single crime is to us, 
forever after, in the painful remorse that 
is felt by us, an exortation to virtue,—and 
an exortation that is more urgent and effi- 
cacious, as the painful remorse itself is 
more severe. | 

“The advantage of suffering then, as a 
warning from vice, is sufficiently obvious, 
—at least in that constitution of things, in 
which man is capable of vice and virtue. 

“But, in such a constitution of things, is 
it less necessary for the formation of vir- 
tue itself,—of that noble virtue which 
alone is worthy of man,—a virtue, that 
feels for the sorrows of others, and that 
bears its own,—that can see a thousand 
pleasures tempting it from duty, and can 
look on them with as little desire, as it 
would feel to quit its path when hasten- 
ing to discharge some high office, merely 
to wather a few wild-flowers that were 
blooming at a distance,—a virtue, to which 
there may be peril but not fear,—that 
sees nothing truly worthy of being dread- 
ed dbut vice, and that counts no suffering 
above its strength, which has conscience 
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for its support, and God for its approver. 

“When we look on some father of a 
family on his bed of sickness, what is it 
that we see? There are, indeed, the ob- 
vious characters of suffering. On his 
own countenance, there is that paleness 
which seems as if it hardly knew how to 
smile, and there is perhaps in his eye a 
sadness, of more than disease,—a sadness 
which has its cause, not in his own heart, 
but in the hearts of others. On the faces 
of those around him, there is no look, but 
of grief ;—for the hope that may rise at 
times, is but the feeling of a moment, and 
is not sufficiently lasting, to alter the fixed 
character of the melancholy countenance. 
All that our mere eyes behold, then, is 
grief. But do our hearts, when our eyes 
are thus occupied with an aspect of evil, 
see nothing more? Do they not look be- 
yond the moment, and perceive virtue 
frresent as trily as sorrow, and diffusing 
her better influence, which is not to be 
lost, even when the grief has passed away ? 
The little bosoms around that bed, have 
already acquired a benefit of which they 
are not conscious: and, even when this 
hour is not present to them, the gentle- 
ness of this hour will still remain. There 
will be a quicker disposition to feel for 
others what they have themselves suffer- 
ed,—a warmer love for those who have 
wept with them together,—a /iatience, 
more ready to endure, from the remem- 
brance of that venerable form, who, in 
resigning his spirit to God, resigned 
with meek submission to the same Al- 
mighty care the happiness of many, 
whose happiness, far dearer to him than 
his own, was the last object which earth 
presented to his thought. 


“If the kind affections be dlessings to 
the heart which feels them—blessings, of 
which the heart must be unworthy, in- 
deed, that would divest itself of them, for 
all the happiness of another kind, with 
which the most sensual would decorate to 


themselves a world of gaudy felicity,—in | 


which passive pleasure was all that was 
to be known, without one virtue to be felt, 
and consequently, without one virtuous 
act to be remembered,—if the kind affec- 
tions be soiaestimable, that also must be 
inestimable, by which these affections are 


best promoted. The grief of one, it must 
be remembered, may be the pity of many, 
and may foster, therefore, the bencvo- 
lence of many,—so careful is Nature te 
produce what is good in itself, at the least 
expense of individual suffering. But there 
must be grief, if there be fity; and with- 
out occasional feelings of pity, there is 
comparatively little regard. For which 
child is it, that the heart of the mother, 
who strives to divide her attentions equal- 
ly, feels in secret, notwithstanding every 
effort to equalize her love, the warmest 
attachment? It is for that one which has 
been feeble from infancy,—which has ex- 
isted only by her continued care—which 
has deprived her of most hours of occu 

pation or amusement abroad—of most 
hours, at night, of repose. This single 
instance might be sufficient to show the 
relation of pity, to the growth of denevo- 
lent affection in general. There is nota 
house of suffering, which is not, by the 
very suffering which it presents, a school 
of virtue; and we do not distinguish the 
influence, on our moral character, which 
such lessons produce, merely because the 
influence is the result of innumerable les- 
sons, the effect of each of which is slight, 
though, without the whole, there could be 
little affection of any sort. Itis like the 
influence of the dew ontheplant. Wedo 
not trace the operation of a single drop of 


} moisture, but we know, that, without the 


cherishing influence of many such drops, 
there could not be that flower, which is 
at once so beautiful, and so fragrant. 


“If we love, then, the benevolent affec- 
tions, we must not repine that there ex- 
ists in nature, that which gives birth to 
those affections, and which calls them in- 
to exercise. 


“Vain are thy thoughts, O child of mortal 
birth, 

And impotent thy tongue. Is thy short 
span 

Cagntioua of this universal frame ? 

Thy wisdom all-sufficient? ‘Thou, alas! 

Dost thou aspire, to judge between the 
Lord 

Of nature and his works? To lift thy 
voice 

Against the sov’reign order he decreed 

All ood and lovely ?—J'o blaspheme the 

ands 
Of tenderness innate, and social love, 
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Holiest of things; by which the general 
orb 
Of being, as by adamantine links, 


Was drawn to perfect union, and sustain’d | 


From everlasting! Hast thou felt the 
pangs 

Of softening sorrow, of indignant zeal 

So grievous to the soul, as thence to wish 

The ties of nature broken from thy frame; 

‘That so thy selfish, unrelenting heart, 

Might cease to mourn its lot—no longer 
then 

‘The wretched heir of evils not its own ? 

O fair benevolence of generous minds! 

© man, by nature form’d for all mankind! 


“Such is the influence of suffering, in 
producing, or at least cherishing into far 
greater vividness of affection, the virtues 
of benevolence,—and consequently, its in- 
fluence in increasing the delight which the 


benevolent affections so richly, or rather | 


so inexhaustibly afford. But if its in- 
fluence be decidedly favourable to this 
class of virtues, it is far more essential to 
the virtues of self-command. It is adver- 
sity in some one of its modifications, which 
alone teaches us what we are. We must 
be in situations in which it is perilous to 
act, before we can know that we have 
the courage which is necessary for acting; 
we must engage with fortune, before we 


can know that we have the power of be- 


ing its victor. It is for this reason, that 
Seneca accounts him the most unhappy of 
mankind, whom the Gods have not hon- 
oured with adversity,as worthy of subdu- 
ing it... ‘Aihil infelicius mihi videtur eo, 
cui nihil unguam evenit adversi. Non li- 
cuit enim illi se exvyiriri: ut ex voto illi 


jiuxerint omnia, ut ante votum; male ta- 


men de illo Dit judicaverunt. Indignus 
visus est,a quo vinceretur fortuna,’ ” 


From the Refiublican Advocate. 
RELIGIOUS MISSIONS. 


virtue and holiness of heart. On the oth- 
er hand, the most superficial observer, 
must have noticed, to be a member of the 
National Bible Society, will serve.as the 
purchase of an indulgence from the See 
of Rome, formerly freed the sinner from 
church penance—George the IV. is very 
fond of wine and women, but he is not un- 
friendly to the London religious societies : 
the English royal dukes would be‘consid- 
ered rather dissipated in Connecticut, but 
they are friends to the British and For- 


| 
| 
| 


} 


“What is the moral tendency of Mis- 
sionary and Bible Societies ?—This must 


be considered an important and delicate | 


question; and the consideration of it de- | 
serves much of our attention, because we | 
are told that these establishments consti- | 


the. primum modile of religion and 


piety ; and it is even thought by some 
that our not joiniff® ourselves in such as- | 


--gociations, is a sure indication of a lack of | 


eign Missionary Society. Lord G n 
must be a good man, he is the President 
of the Marine Bible Society. It is not 
pretended that these great leaders, are 
righteous over much, themselves, but 
they are wonderfully engaged for the 
eonversion of others. But whilst justice 
precedes generosity, and charity ought 
to begin at home, we shall do well to en- 
quire into the personal and domestic vir- 
tues of men; it is easy for rich men to 
head a subscription paper, and to make 
fine speeches at public meetings, without 
the true influence of religion and virtue 
operating upon their hearts and lives — 
There is too much sounding of the trum- 
pet before such alms givers: too much 
ostentation and parade ; a great deal too 
much expended for printing of the doings 
of said societies. This has been long 
complained of in Iurope; what a pity 
that we should be carried away by such 
vain and pharasaical examples, 

“ According to various statements, made 
of the moral wretchedness of many places 


_ in New-England, there is nothing to spare 
. for the Sandwich Islands; the following 


extract is from the Northern Spectator. 
It describes one-third of the state of Ver- 
mont, as perishing for the bread of life, 
and adds further: The moral wretched- 


ness which pervades these wastes can 


scarcely be conceived by any one who 
has not been on the ground. Iniquity 
abounds, the daughters of Zion weep in 
solicitude, her ways mourn, because none 
come to her solemn feasts. 

With regard to the moral tendency, of 
the religious national societies, of the pre- 
sent day, the observations of Cowper ap- 
pear to me precisely applicable: ‘Leta 
man attach himself to a particular party, — 
contend furiously for what are properly 
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ealled evangelical doctrines, and enlist 
himself under the banner of some popu- 
lar preacher, and the business is done. 
Behold a Christian, a saint, a Phenix! In 
the mean time, perhaps, his heart and 
his temper, and even his conduct are un- 
sanctified ; possibly less exemplary than 
those of some avowed infidels. No mat- 
ter; he can talk—he has the Shibboleth 
of the true church—the Bible in his pock- 
et, and a head well stored with notions. 
But the quiet, humble, modest, and peace- 
able person, who is, in his practice, what 
the other is only in his profession; who 
hates a noise and therefore makes none ; 
who knowing the snares that are in the 
world, keeps himself as much out of it as 
he can, and never enters it but when duty 
calls, and even then with fear and tremb- 
ling—is the Christian that will always 
stand highest in the estimation of those | 
who bring all characters to the test of | 
true wisdom, and judge of the tree by its | 
fruit. 
“It is remarkable that our clergy still 
continue to beg of England for spiritual | 
aid, and some of their petitions have been 
written in the most degrading language, 
while at the same time we are raising | 
money for foreign missions; this is con- | 
trary to the good old proverb, ‘Charity 


Among all the marks that seem to dis- 
tinguish the Catholic Church from sects 
delivered over to error, the ardent zeal 
she has ever shown for the propagation 
of the gospel, is one that strikes us most. 
Guided at all times by the same spirit of 
charity, she has never ceased sending into 
divers parts of the earth fervent labourers 
to plant the true faith. : 


“«There has always been within her 
communion, a number of persons coura- 
geous enough to undertake without re- 
serve, all the fatigues of so painful ay — 
employ, and to expose themselves to all 
the danger inseparable from so ardent a 
task.’ 

“Mr. Lord observes :—‘ The Spaniards 
and Portuguese are alike buried in igno- 
rance, superstition and preiligacy, even 
below their bigoted countrymen in Eu- 
rope. With such examples and such in- 
structors, the state of the natives may well 
be imagined; immersed in the ancient 


| superstitions, they have added all the cer- 


emonies and follies of their new religion, 
to the absurdities of the old” And yet 
these men boasted of their zeal for God, 


| and filled the world with accounts of their 


labours. 


“The more we reflect on this subject, 


begins athome.’ If we attend wellto our 
own affairs, we should not be driven to the 
humiliating necessity of asking help of 


England, nor of Rome, nor of any other | 


| the more we regret that the Protestant 
| churches in the United States should have 
| joined in foreign alliances with corrupt 
| Christendom, and that the conduct of the 


it 


part of the world. The resources of | 
America are completely sufficient to ren- | 
der her, in all respects, independent. 


“We can dig, but let us be ashamed to 
beg. 


| 

“This religious begging is too much | 
like Paganism, and indicates that the | 
worshippers, imagine that God is to be 


worshipped with men’s hands, as though | 
he needed something. 


“Itisin every respect, so contrary to 
the religiof of Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
doctrine distilleth as the dew, without 
worldly aid ; without money and without | 
price! But there isa great similarity to | 
Popery, in the present proceedings of | 
Protestants; ‘The zeal of the Catholics | 


Jesuits should be held out as exemplary 
patterns for American youth. Alas! how 
has the fine gold become dim! how is the 
pure gold changed! ‘Thereare, however, 
many serious and. respectable Christians 
in America, who have not joined heart 
and hand in this religious crusade: and 
there are many others, who have lent 
their names to this scheme—because they 
would not be thought to be opposed to any 
thing which bore the appearance of reli- 
gious zeal. But the time is come forus to 
search and try our ways, and inquire for 
the old paths, that we may walk in them: 
not fashioning ourselves according to the 
maxims of the present world. The En- 
glish were induced by carnal policy, and 


| the Americans have followed from a spir- 
in their missions is boasted of as a mark | 


of their being of the true apostolic church. 


it of emulation; this has produced the 
missionary spirit.” 
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THE WORD OF GOD. 


_ “When God appears in man, he is un- 
dione, slain, crucified, and then he can, 
yea with his heart, let God be all and do 
all, speak in him, move in him, live in him, 


- ‘work all his works in him and for him; 


he now minds God, in whatsoever any 
creature saith or doeth to him, he no long- 
er lives his own life, but the life of God; 
it is true, he lives (as the Apostle says) 
yet not he, but Christ inhim. He now as 
anew man hath no words but the words 


_ of Christ, no thoughts but the thoughts 


of Christ, he is made one spirit and life 
with Him, and so he becomes a changed 
man,anew man. But the other, he that 


is not aware of God, he that is a reprobate,” 


who knows not, that Christ is in him, he 
takes no knowledge of all this, but doth 
what he lists, and as he thinks, he speaks, 
his own words, and thinks his own 


thoughts, and all his thoughts, words and | 


actions, all his aims and endeavours tend 


tothe fulfilling the desires of the flesh, 


either more gross and open, or else more 
subtile and refined, and more hid from the 
eyes of the world; his desires and aims 


are, how he shall procure such a benefit 


to himself, such an estate and such hon- 
ours, or how he shall be delivered from 


_ the danger of the times, and he is full of 


carking and caring, how his flesh shall be 
provided for, and the like. And truly, be- 
loved! it cannot be otherwise ; for ‘ what- 
soever is born of the flesh, is flesh, and 
whatsoever is born of the spirit, is spirit.’ 
John iii. 6. for it can never act without, or 
above his own sphere and compass; were 
we born of the spirit, we could not but die 


to the flesh, and seek the things of the | 


spirit; then all his thoughts for the ad- | 
vantage of his flesh cease, and he is alto- 
gether for increasing and perfecting this 
life of God begun in him; he now saith : 


| 


Let God live more and more, but himself | 
less and less, as John Ba/ftist saith: He | 


must increase, but I decrease. 
his life now, which before was his death, 


‘and contrary, his death is now his life. 


“God is now a welcome guest to this 
soul, yet not that God is more orless there, | 
you being always God’s temple, as well | 
efore you see him, as see him ; ' 


That is | 


for Christ cannot alter his lodging in the 
reality of it. This is a certain truth; no- 
thing can make Christ depart, in regard 
of his essence and being ; but as to you he 
may depart, and in your apprehension, as 
not seeing or feeling him to be your life 
and joy, and so you are to understand all 
such expressions; for if you think, and 
as some preach, that God comes and goes 
from place to place, from earth to heaven, 
or from heaven to earth, departs and re- 
turns, that he is sometimes here and 
there, that above in heaven is his court 
and his place of residence, and sometimes 
he makes his progress through his domin- 


ions, as Kings used to do in theirs, and that § 4 
or stay him, or change 


you can stop him, 
him, or make him return from his pur- 


poses; these are all childish fopperies; 
in this ye do, as it were, create another 7 


God to yourselves, and make the true 
God an idol ; but whatsoever is of this na- 


ture, it is spoken in reference tothe crea- 
ture, in regard of our sight and appre- 9 
hensions ; as to you, he is departed and 9 
dwells above far remote, and is as astran- 


ger ; and indeed and really he is as hav- 


ing no being, and is as no God to thee; 9 
however thou mayest flatter and deceive 
thyself, until thou hast smitten and taken 
Kiriathsepther, and married Achsab, Ca- & 
leb’s daughter, till there be power given | 
to thee to rend the vail ; but then you shall @ 


see him, who is the truth of all things, the 


substance of all things, and not before; @ 
for whatever you can see, are but shadows 
and not the truth, as in this my body you @ 


cannot see the internality, nor the truth of 


it; for the truth and substance of it doth @ 


not consist either in the coldness or in the 
hotness, for it hath been hotter, and it 
| hath been colder; neither in the oldness 
nor youngness, for it hath been younger, 
and it may be older; neither in the hea- 


| viness, nor in the lightness, for it hath — 


been lighter, and it may be heavier ; nei- 
ther in the shape, nor the complexion of 
it, nor in no accidents you can name ; for 
they are all changeable. Then if so, none 
hath ever heard, seen or spoke that, which 


‘| is the truth of me; for my substance can- 


not be seen, but only accidents. The 
truth consists in things internal antl un- 
seen, and ’tis the like for any other thing 
/ or creature, yon behold besides. And s® 
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likewise, such isthe word of Ged. It con- 

sists not in any thing you can hear, or see, 
ss perceive or comprehend ; for God’s word 
as himself, mighty, incomprehensible, 
not included in any place, &c. His word 
© is the Being and Life of all things. The 
letter cannot possibly contain the mighty, 
leternal majesty of the word: Nay, I say 
He more, it is not the word of God, till it be 
Mexpounded tothe heart, and made a word 
Baof power and quickening in the hearts ot 
his people. The Word is eternal, and 
@ewas before any letters or scriptures were, 
Seand shall be for ever, when all those 
shall cease.””—Everard. 
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= “L. Soon, esteemed, as Thales, one of 
Peithe Seven Sages of Greece, a noble phi- 
Miosopher, and a law-giver to the Athe- 
Mhians, was so humble, that he refused to 
Debe prince of that people, and voluntarily 
panished himself, when Pisistratus, usurp- 
med the government there: resolving never 
Mao out-live the laws and freedom of his 
Syeountry. He would say, ‘That to makea 
Hpovernment last, the magistrates must 
)@bey the laws, and the people the magis- 
PPates” It was his judgement, that riches 
Prought luxury, and luxury brought ty- 
Fenny. Being asked by Creesus, king of 
ydia, when seated in his throne, richly 
eelothed, and magnificently attended, if he 
ever seen any thing more glorious? 
Pee answered, cocks, peacocks, and phea- 
by how much their beauty is nat- 
These undervaluing expressions of 
Ey ise Solon meeting so pat upon the pride 


cd d luxury of Creesus, they parted: the 
fe desirous of toys and vanities; the 
Sher an example and instructor of true 
Mobility and virtue, that condemned the 

_ | Bing’s effeminacy. Another time Cresus 
pasked him, who was the happiest man in 
#he world? expecting he should have 
Baid, Croesus, because the most famous 
pr wealth in those parts; he answered, 
ellus ; who, though poor, yet was honest 

d a good man, and contented with what 
e had ; that after he had served the com- 
onwealth faithfully, and seen his chil- 
en and grand-children virtuously edu- 
ted, died for his country in a good old 


grave. This much displeased Creesus, 
but he dissembled it. Whilst Solon re- 
commended the happiness of Tellus, Cree- 
sus, moved, demanded whom he assigned 
the next place to (making no question but 
himself should be named.) Cleobis, saith 
he, and Bito; brethren that loved well, 
had a competency, were of great health 
and strength, most tender and obedient to 
their mother, religious of life; who, after 
sacrificing in the temple, fell asleep and 
waked no more. Hereat Creesus, growing 
angry, Strange! saith he; doth our hap- 
piness seem so despicable, that thou wilt 
not rank us equal with private persons? 
Solon answered, Dost thou inquire of us 
}about human affairs? knowest thou not, 
that Divine Providence is severe, and of- 
ten full of alteration? Do not we, in pro- 
cess of time, see many things we would 
not? Aye, and suffer many things we 
would not? Count man’s life at seventy 
years, which makes twenty-six thousand 
two hundred and fifty and odd days, there 
is scarcely one day like another: so that 
every one, O Creesus, is attended with 
crosses. ‘Thou appearest to me very rich, 
and king over many people: but the 
question thou askest, I cannot resolve, till 
I hear thou hast ended thy days happily ; 
for he that hath much wealth is not ha 

pier than he that gets his bread from day 
to day; unless Providence continue those 
good things, and that he dieth well. In 
every thing, O king, we must have@regard 
to the end; for man, to whom God dis- 
penseth worldly good things, he at last ut- 
terly deserts. Solon, after his discourse, 
not flattering Croesus, was dismissed, and 
accounted unwise, that he neglected the 
present good, out of regard to the future. 
HEsop, that wrote the Fables, being 
then at Sarcis, sent for thither by Creesus, 
and much in favour with him, was grieved 
to see Solon so unthankfully dismissed: 
and said to him, ‘Solon, we must either 
tell kings nothing at all, or what may 
please them.’ ‘No’ saith Solon, ‘either 
nothing at all, or what is best for them.’ 
However, it was not long ere Creesus was 
of another mind, for being taken prisoner 
by Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
monarchy, and by his command fettered 


and put ona pile of wood to be burned, 


age, and was carried by his children to his - 
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Creesus sighed dceply and cried, ‘O Solon, 
Solon!’ Cyrus bid the interpreter ask 
on whom he called? He was silent; but 
at last, pressing him answered, ‘Upon 
him whom I desire, above ail wealth, 


which got not unjustly, kept not unfaith. 
fully, spent not with repentence. Ob6erye 
(saith he) honesty in thy conversation, 
‘more strictly than an Oath.’ Seal words 
with silence; silence with opportunity, 


to have spoken with all tyrants.’ This 


not understood, upon farther importunity | 
he told them, ‘Solon, an Athenian; who | 
what is best. Make not friends in haste 


long since,’ says he, ‘came to me, and 
seeing my wealth, despised it; besides, 
what he told me is come to pass: nor did | 
his counsel belong to me alone, but to all 
mankind, especially those that think 
themselves happy.’ Whilst Creesus said 
thus, the fire began to kindle, and the | 
out-parts to be seized by the flame: Cy- | 
rus, informed of the interpreters what 
Cresus said, began to be troubled; and 
knowing himself to be a man, and that to 
use another, not inferior to himseif in 
wealth, so severely, might one day be re- 
taliated, instantly commanded the fire to | 
be quenched, and Cresus and hisfriends to — 


be brought off; whom, ever after, as long | 
as he lived, Cyrus had in great esteem. | 
Thus Solon gained due praise, that of | 
two kings ; his advice saved one, and in- | 
structed the other. And asit was in So- 
lon’s time that Tragical plays were first 
invented, so was he inost severe against | 
them ; foreseeing the inconveniences that | 


Never lie, but speak the truth. Fly 
pleasure, for it brings sorrow. Advise 
not the people what is most pleasant, by 


nor hastily part with them. Learn to 
obey, and thou wilt know how to com. 
mand. Be arrogant to none; be mild to 
those that are about thee. Converse not 
with wickedpersons. Meditate on serious 
things. Reverencethy parents. Cherish 
thy friend. Conform to reason; and iy 
all things take council of God. In fine, 
‘histwo short sentences were these, Oj 
nothing ‘oo much ; and Know Thyself” 


THE INDIANS. 


| Extract from W. Rawle’s Inauguri, 


Address, delivered before the Historica! 
Society of Pennsylvania, last month. 
“One of the southren Indian nations t 
which I have already alluded, has reliv 
quished its ancient appetite for war, an 
dependence on the chase, has industrious) 
applied itself to the reguiar labours ¢ 


agriculture and the cultivation of ar‘s; 


followed, upon the people’s being affected | its youth are educated in the Christia 


with that novelty of pleasure. It is re-— 
ported of him, that he went himself to | 
the play, and after it was ended, he went , 
to Thespis the great actor, and asked him, | 
‘If he were not ashamed to tell so many | 
lies in the face of so great an auditory?’ | 
Thepsis answered, as it is now usual, | 
‘There is no harm nor shame toact such | 
things in jest.2 Solon, striking his staff. 
hard upon the ground, repiied, ‘ But in a | 
short time, we who approve of this kind | 
of jest shall use it in earnest in our com- 
mon affairs and contracts.’ In fine, he ab- 
solutely forbad him to teach or act plays: 
conceiving them deceitful and unprofita- | 
ble; diverting youth and tradesmen from 
more necessary and virtuous employ- 
ments. He defined them happy, who 
are competently furnished with their out- 
ward callings, that lived temperately and 
honestly. He would say, ‘That cities 
are the common shore of wickedaess.’ 


He affirmed that to be the best family, 


Religion, and its country exhibits one 
smiling prospect of cultlvated fields, sub- 
_ Stantial dwellings and prosperous industry, 
under a government regularly organised, 
and laws wisely made and actively er 
forced. Yet even these are now trem 
bling for their own security. Of the en- 
ployment of actual force, they are not 
apprehensive, but they continue to le 
constantly and earnestly solicited by the 
United States, atthe instance of a Siate, 
which I have already mentioned, to cx- 
change these Jands for others which shall 
be assigned to them beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 

“Some portions of these people seve 
or eight years ago assented to our request 
and removed to a barbarous neighbour 
hood, where they have hadto experience 
primeval difficulties ofa savage life, in 
creased by the jealousy and dislike of the 
old inhabitants. The latter had indeed 


previously made acession to our gencral 
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government, which it was hoped would 
secure a peaceable reception for the em- 


igrants; but the fierce habits of the 
Osages and Arkansas, the reduced di- 
mensions of their territories, and the fre- 
quent collision of their hunters, have pro- 
duced effects that were not foreseen. 


“To the ill result of this first experi- 
ment, the Cherokees now frequently ap- 
peal, and while they humbly and fervently 
solicit to be permitted to remain in peace 


and quietness, to enjoy the advantages | 
they derive from their own internal im- | 


provements, they inquire, why the United 


States still urge them to abandon the bles- | 


sings which at their suggestion were 
sought for and acquired. 


«¢WVhen the Indians themselves, (said | 


a Cherokee chief in 1822, in a_ letter 
which has been printed verbatim from his 
own MS.,) seem to manifest a thirst after 
the blessing and happiness of civilized 
life,I cannot believe that the United States 
government will continue the luke-warm 
system of policy inher relations with the 


Indians, as has been hitherto adopted, to | 
effect the purpose, of removing nation af- | 


ter nation of them from the lands ef their 
fathers, into the remote wilderness, 
where their encroachments on the hunt- 
ing grounds of other tribes has been at- 
tended with the unhappy consequences of 
quarrels, wars, and bloodshed. Has not 
this been the result of the removal of 


part of our own nation to the Arkansaw ? | 


Yes, the uplifted tomahawk is now wield- 
ing, and the scalping knife is unsheathed 
between the Arkansaws, Cherokees and 
Osages, for the horrid destruction of each 
ether.’ | 


“These anxious men might ask us 
another question. What security shall 
we have, they miglit say, if, incompliance 
with your treaties, we surrender the rem- 
nant of pur lands, and remove to a rude 


country, and a bad neighbourhood, what — 
security shall we have, that if we do- 


not relapse into our ancient barbarism, 
but continue as we are, industriows and 


successful agriculturists, you. will not. 


again invade us with your urgent entrea- 
ties to cede to you all that we may have 
a second time reclaimed from nature and 


improyed by art, and to plunge into more 


> 


distant wilderness, to suffer more distres- 
sing privations and encounter more de- 
structive hostilities. 

“To such an inquiry it would be ia 
vain to answer that the United States will 
guarantee to them the perpetual and un- 
disturbed possession of the new territories 
they are sent toenjoy. Alas! they would 
reply, here, holding up the treaty of 
Holston, here is the solemn guarantee of 
| the land we are now seated on, the. 
| solemn assurance, that we and our chil- 
|| dren may consider it as our own for ever. 
| On this faith we have stuck our ploughs 
into the ground, and erected houses like 
| your own in our fields, we have educated 
| our children, and many of us have adopt- 
| ed your religion. 


pansion of your population. Remove us 
| beyond the Mississippi, in a few years you 
| will surround us; drive us beyond the 
| mountains to the great western ocean, vou 
| will follow us there, and the impossibility 
| of afurther flight will be the only limit 
of our miserable pilgrimages. The 
| Creeks, in 1824, observed, that encroach- 


| 

| There seem to be no bounds to the ex- 
| 


| ments are making on their lands, and 
|| what assurances (they ask) have we that 
| similar ones will not be made oa us here- 
| after, if we accept your offer and remove 
| beyond the Mississippi. 

| “If this is no exaggerated picture, it be- 
comes a matter of grave consideration to 
| ascertain the course which ought to be 
| pursued by us. 

iH We may consider the Cherokees, for 
|| of them alone I speak at present, as an in- 
|| dependent nation, found by us in posses- 
| 

| 


sion of the soil on which they are now 
seated. We have scen them relinquish 
+ the ancient wild habits of the chase, and 
| adopt the usages of civilized men; we have 
| led them to the change, we have taught 
\ them the art, supplied them with the 
d materials, and exhorted them to the es- 
| say. “Towards usthey are peaceable and 
friendly, to all foreign nations they are 
| inaccessible ; we have, therefore, nothing 
| to fear from them. 

“Why should we deny them the full 
| benefit of the unchecked tide of civiliza- 
| tion? Why, with boundaries distinctly 
marked.and solemnly guaranteed, should 
j not the white population be content to oc- 
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cupy whatthe Indians have already 
given up. 
“The little spot retained by the Cher- 
okees is all they desire, and when they 
‘send their ambassadors to our govern- 
ment, imploring them to leave us in pos- 
session of their own, when we compare 
the humility oftheir entreaties with the, 
ustice of their claim, we cannot but wish, 
for the honour of our country, that they 
may not not beheardin vain. It is im- 
possible to conceive that the United 
States will be less happy or much less 
powerful if this small fragment is suffered 
to remain with its rightful owners.” 


Theological Foppery— 


DISOWNED. 
From the New York Telescopfie. 


“Messrs. Ep1rors—In your paper, I 
believe, the paragraph first met my eye, 
that the trustees of Williams College, 
Massachusetts, had taken with my name 
the very customary liberty of attaching 
D. D. to it. Through the same ‘public 
organ of report,’ I ask the privilege of 
announcing, that I will not accept of the 
affiendage!—-My name is my property, 
and my right to regulate it in the premi- 
ses will not be questioned. 

' “For my own part, I have ever and in- 
creasingly viewed the whole system, es- 
pecially in the pure light of heaven, as a 
fabric of theological foppery and dotage 
and disparagement, that does real harm, 
_ but no :maginable good ; unless it be good 
to help pride, envy, and worldly magnifi- 
cence into the places of consecrated affini- 
ty and hallowed relation. It seems ‘a spot 
upon a vestal’s robe, the worse for what 
it stains.’ It ought to be put down, be- 
cause it is too wretched to grace eleva- 
vation, and too light to fall by its own 
weight. Down it must go, if the church 
will but look at it, for it cannot bear in- 
spection. Like other ‘tares,’ it grows 
while ‘men sleep.’ It is high time—rur 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE DEMANDS IT—that 
this mania of graduating should itself be 
graduated, and that without favour, in the 
enlightened estimation of the public. 


- -- 


honour, be not thou united !’ 


“To men, degrees, titles, epaulets, the 


bawbles of distinction, can add nothing 
Pageantry, not real worth, requires nick. 
names and bolstering. The purely aca. 
demic and literary or professional degrees, 

such as A. B.or A. M. or M.D. or L. |. 
D. and such as merely indicate office or > 
station, and which Colleges do not confer, Iie 
such as V. D. M. or S. T. P. are out of the 
argument, and ‘against such there is ne 
law.’ If doctorates in divinity meant any 
thing, they would sometimes be libellous ; 
there are those, it is too notorious, who 

need @ great deal more than collegial or 
colloquial doctoration, to impart to them 
intellectual, or literary, or theological, or 0 
—I blush to write it—even moral respec: 
tability ; and whose doctoration, while it jy 
is the acrimonious laugh of the million, 
becomes a solid reason, were there none 
better, to those who prize good company, 
for abdicating the eminence of being class- 
ed with them in the associations of the 
community. ‘Untotheir assembly, mine 


‘*T have not attempted in this paper te 
detail, or even to name, all the reasons, or J 
half of them, which have weight with 
me. I have considered the matter, at 
least very much on both sides. A few 
main reasons I will further mention; te [7 
do more were to write an essay or a vol- [J 
ume. I believe that the principle of min- 4 
isterial parity isboth evangelical and very 
important, and that the system in ques- [7 
tion is very inimical to it; that there is no [J 
higher earthly honour in the relations of 
life, than that of a minister of Jesus Christ, 
who loves his master, understands the 
truth, and magnifies his office ; and con- 
sequently, I dislike a system that so evi- 
dently and popularly implies something 
unintelligily more, and arrays one minis- 
terial brother in adventitious superiority 
over his peers; and that it is anomalous 
for a secular and literary institution, with- 
out any faculty of theology, to come into 
the church universal of Jesus Christ, and 
diversify his officers, and confer perma- 
nent degrees of official honour, which nci- 
ther deposition nor excommunication, 
should they succeed, have power to an- 
nul; and all this where He hath said, de 
not ye called RaBBi; for one is your mas- 
ter, even Christ ; and all Yk ARE BRETH- 
BEN. It is also a grand reason that I 
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think it a ‘scarlet’ relic of the papacy, 
and one that demands retrenchment ; but 
the greatest reason is, that it is earthly, 
and at variance with the spirit, if not with 
the very letter of the Gosfiel. The pas- 

in Matthew xxiii. 5—12, appears in- 
eapable of a fair solution in coincidence 
with the innocency of doctorial honours in 
the church. 

“To conclude: I believe that the use- 
fulness, the moral worth, the genuine re- 
spectability of the sacred profession, and 
of course the honour of our common mas- 
ter, require the abjuration of Doctorates. 
I hope to be excused for this ong com- 
munication, and hereafter to be known 
and accosted, by all who intend me no in- 
dignity, according to the name my father 
gave me, which I pray that the grace of 
God may enable me never to hishonour. 

SAMUEL H. COX, 
Pastor of the Laight- Street 
resbyterian Church, NV. York. 
~ Nov. 10, 1825. 


THE LORD’S TREASURY. 


Allusion is often made by our modern 
Gdergy, to “ Zhe Lord’s Treasury.” As 
the matter is not well understood by ma- 
ny, we give the following extract to ex- 
plain it: 

“These acquirements of opulence and 
dominion were so foreign to the first 
preaching of the gospel, so little known to 
its author and disciples, that “tis no won- 
der they assorted so ill with it, and at last 
So strangel transformed it, and even 
banished all but the name. What can 


be seen of Christ and his humility, of the | 


apostles and their poverty, in the pomp 
and pride, in the fierceness and domina- 
tion of priests? Is ought of the plainness 
and simplicity of the gospel to be found in 
the intricacies of school divinity, in the 
endless wranglings and wonderful dis- 
tinctions ofecclesiastics? Does the Pope, 
or such as resemble, or would resemble 
the Pope, bear any likeness of Christ, or 
of St. Peter? Did the ambition of the 
bishops and slersy, their avidity for pow- 
er and rich churches, for which they con- 
tended with blows, and bloodshed, and 
slaughter, come from Christ, or from the 
genius of his religion? Were the sedi- 
tions, tumults and wars, which ensued 
such ambitious pursuits, the effects of a 
Christian, or 


! 


=z 


were not such evils and terrible calamities 
immediately derived from the thirst of the 
clergy after grandeur and authority ! 

“ At first they had no revenue but alms, 
and of these alms they had only a share; 
but to that share they at last added (I had 
almost said felonously) the whole, cheat- 
ing the donors, and robbing the poor. 
They afterwards greatly enlarged thesé 
revenues (which were chiefly usurped) 
by arts and contrivances sufficiently wick- 
edand vile, even by deceiving silly women | 
and bigots, and selling them salvation for 
present money and rents; by terrifying 
the weak and dying, and forcing them to 
compound for heaven, by parting with all 
that they possessed on earth. Father 
Paul, that rational and honest clergyman, 
says, that the church is beholden, for her 

reatest legacies and donations, to the 
unty of infamous women, strumpets and 
prostitutes ; or to that of peevish people, 
whothus gratified their spite towards their 
own blood and relations. Andasthe church 
had no riches, but what were freely given 
her, or taken and gotten unjustly by her; 
so she had no power, but what was either 
begged or usurped. Whatuse they have 
made of both, we have already seen. It. 
is most natural, that what is ill gotten, 
should be ill used. 


“Tt would make a curious history, to 
discover and explain minutely, from what 
particular men, and by what particular 
arts and application,every farm, every es- 
tate and donation now possessed by church- 
men, was at first acquired. I question 
whether any revenues in the world were 
ever so wickedly procured ; since, to en- 
rich the church, all means, even wicked- 
ness, murder, and impiety, were deemed 
lawful, Thus assassins and blasphemers 
merited protection and absolution ; tyran- 
ny and oppression were warranted and 
sanctified; holy snares were laid, false 
terrors spread, miracles forged, God’s 
name belied, and Jesus and his blessed 
mother profanely personated by priests, to 
delude enthusiasts ; as if these heavenly 
beings had thus honoured them with a 
visit In person. | 

“It were endless to enumerate all the 
arts and impieties, impostures and hes, by 
which churchmen formerly filled their 
coffers, at the expense and through the 
stupidity of laymen. And though no pos- 
sessions were ever so a obtained, I 
never heard any instance of their parting 
with them from remorse or shame, even 
whilst the right heirs, thus deprived of 
their estates, were starving, and the pos- 
sessors (or rather ee gorged with 
more wealth than they could use even in 
their luxury and debauches. Whatever 


a clerical spirit? Yet .. was once annexed to the church, in these 
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‘days of usurpation and darkness, (how 
ever knavishly or violently obtained) was 
forthwith sacred and unalienable: nay, it 
became no less than sacrilege, to divest 
her of what she had gained by robbery 
and fraud. For, whatever was once hers, 
even her frauds and crimes, were holy ; 
and it was profane to censure them, or in- 
deed to see them; and he was profane, 
hay, atheistical, who did it. Whoever 
found fault with the church, wasan atheist. 
Hence the frequent application of atheism 
and blasphemy, till these two words, of 


_themselves very awful, grew contempti- 


ble. Astothe quantity of the church’s 
wealth, she never’ knew any stint or 
bounds; but whilst the laiety had to give, 
she took, till in some countries she had all, 
and they rags, and no bread. 

“Even in this Protestant nation it is 


computed, that they have a fifth part of 


our wealth; yes, that fifteen or twenty 
thousand priests are endowed with the 
fifth part of the property of eight millions 
of people. Are they satisfied with this? 
And do they never aim at more, or com- 
plain of thisas coo little? Ifthey do, ’tis 
not for the reputation of their modesty: I 
am sorry to add, that they are in the way 
of draining and monopolizing all the wealth 
of England. Itis thought, that the reve- 
nue of the churchmen is at present as 


considering that the clergy then main- 
tained the poor, who are now supported 
chiefly by thelaiety,at animmense charge, 
no less than two millions a year. ‘There 
are indeed some individuals, who have 
very smal] salaries: but whose fault is 
that? Arethere not cthers, who wallow 
in thousands, yet do less duty that such as 
are in constant service with appointments 
of ten or twenty pounds a year? Why 


should not the wealth of the church be | 
more equally and charitably divided? | 
And so it often is, thatthe more church-. 


men have, the more they seek, yet the 


not in my power to add; but it is true, 
and I must add it, that whatever corrup- 


tions have crept into the church, did SO 
by the contrivance, at least by the conni- | 
vance of churchmen, and were never af-_ 


terwards removed by their consent. 
“They are always forward to complain 
of innovations, and of disturbing things 
that are settled. But who have made 
more innovations thanchurchmen? Who 
have more disturbed and changed religion 
and states, by their ambition, by their dis- 
putes, by their turbulent behaviour, and 


' 
{ 


| 
| 
| 


exorbitant claims? And who are s¢ 
much given to change ? What changes, 
what violent and lawless changes, were 
not wrought by Laud and his brethren in 
his time, and always attempted by those 
of his spirit ever since? ‘T “ laiety have 
been only on the defensive, warding off 
the attempts and monstrous demands of 
such of the clergy, and answering their 
wjld writings. hat is a great part of 
ecclesiastical history, buta continual de- 
tail and repetition of the efforts of the 
clergy to govern mankind, and to master 
the world? Wasnot this an innovation 
with a witness, a propensity to change, an 
actual and alarming change? Were they 
not continually attempting to be what 
they were not, to have what they had 
not, still to be richer, still to be greater? 


Could there be a greater change than 


from the almsmen of the people to be- 
come lords and princes ; from poverty and 
humility, to rise to mitres, and diadems, 
and dominion? And could such achange, 
a change so mighty and unnatural, be ac- 
complished without turning the world 
upside down ?”?—Indefiendent Whig. 
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